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THE STUDY OF NATURE.* 


Tus, like a former work by the same author,—‘ First Steps to 
Botany,’—is written for the purpose of exciting in young minds a 
sense of the wonderful adaptation of every part of nature to its re- 
spective purposes. He observes no regular method, but supposes 
himself making a little excursion in the company of his young friend, 
commenting, as he goes, on the objects before him, and oecasionally 
on others which are brought to his mind. He appears to think it 
necessary to accustom the young student to look abroad upon the 
wonders of nature, before he is made acquainted with any system, 
which might tend to confine his views. Here we are induced to 
think our author under a mistake. The broader views he speaks of, 
are not only perfectly compatible with system, but are more strongly 
and clearly impressed upon the mind, by its help. System assists 
the memory, both in receiving and retaining knowledge; and the 
habit of considering natural objects in their relative position to each 
other, enables us better to comprehend their general and individual 
completeness, than any heaping together of desultory facts. We 
do not mean to question Dr Drummond’s assertion that young 
people are too apt to rest satisfied with the mere nomencla- 
ture of system; but that may be as well remedied by en- 
couraging a habit of observation in connection with systematic 
study, as by separating two things so intimately connected, and so 
well calculated to assist each other. The earlier the young mind is 
exercised in comparing and distinguishing apparently similar objects, 
and ascertaining the causes of their several peculiarities, the more 
quick and accurate will be its powers of discrimination in after-life. 
This is a fact well known to naturalists, and a strong argument for 
combining systematic order with the earliest pursuit of natural his- 
tory. Ifthe pupil indeed were to be supposed so young, or of such 
in-door habits, as to be in danger of becoming a victim to formality, 
in learning system before anything else, we should say, ‘ Get him 
out in the fields above all things, and let him run wild among the 
birds and buttercups without hearing a word even of instruction,’ 
But it is to be taken for granted, that Nature has done for him in 
this instance what it has done for others, and made love precede 
knowledge. We are glad to see that Dr Drummond has not fallen 
into the modern cant of depreciating Linnzus. We fully agree with 
him, that the botanical system of the great Swede is by far the 
easiest and most accurate, and consequently, the least likely to 
frighten or to confound the young student. Those who desire to 
see natural history form a part of general education, will do justice 
to Linnzus. Should his system be superseded by any now taught, 
botany will cease to be studied by any but professed men of science. 
It is Dr Drummond’s wish that the study of natural history should 
be rendered attractive; and nothing can be better calculated than 
his own volumes, to make it so. Let him speak for himself :— 

‘IT think one great view which every man who has time and capa- 
city at the present day should entertain, is to combine science with 
useful knowledge, and to spread both as far as he can. These can- 
not be made too easy, and they ought, if possible, to be given in 
such a dress as to prove attractive and delightful to every man who 
can read and write. This never will be the case with dry details, 
however ingenious or perfect the system may be to which they relate ; 
and, hence, notwithstanding the great progress of science as such, 
comparatively little taste for it has yet spread among the people at 

> 


One great design of the author, in his endeavours to extend the 
study of nature, is, through his works, to draw the attention of the 
young mind towards ‘ Nature’s God.’ He advances no dogmas, 
holds out no particular doctrines ; he does not bid youth to fear and 
tremble before a beneficent God ;— but he says—behold his works ;— 
see how perfect the design, how infinite the goodness visible through- 
out, and be grateful. This is the natural theology he inculcates. He 
bids the young student not to arrogate to his own species the sole 


* Letter toa Young Naturalist, on the Study of Nature, and Natural 
Theology. By James L, Drummond, M.D. 12mo, Longman and Co. 








possession of reason; justly reprobates the unnecessary cruelties 
which some naturalists have practised ;—expatiates upon the entire 
freedom from ennui, which those enjoy who can find food for 
contemplation wherever they turn their eyes; and sprinkles the 
whole with interesting passages on various subjects, well calculated 
to excite the young student to further enquiry. We add a few 
extracts from different parts of the volume :— 


‘ Do not suppose that I intend to inculcate the notion that all 
the actions of animals are the result of instinct. Let no one con- 
vince you that man is the only being on this earth endowed with 
reason. He is infinitely more endowed with it, indeed, than any 
other; but I am sure no one is making use of that inestimable bles- 
sing when he arrogates to his own species alone the entire posses- 
sion of it. Never let your own pride or the theories of others blind 
you to the light of truth. Think for yourself, be enchained to no 
system, look to the operations of the Almighty in his works, and let 
nothing influence you to reject an item of the truth you there dis- 
cover. Men have been too little accustomed to search and examine 
the real state of things, and then to found their opinions on the basis 
of observation and fact.’ 


In speaking of the cruelties of naturalists, who have made the 
cause of science their plea, the author has the following remarks 
upon the?subject of angling :— 


‘ With all my early recollections about me, still I cannot consider 
angling as an innocent amusement; or if it can with any truth be 
deemed so, it is when practised with artificial flies, or with salmon- 
roe, or some other bait without life. To use a living frog, or a 
a minnow, or other fish, as is often done, with the hook thrust 
through its skin, cannot surely be called an innocent employment. 
Though worms seem to have a very delicate sense of touch, and 
though they seem to suffer much when impaled on the hook, I am 
not certain that the pain they endure can be compared in intensity 
with that felt by animals of a higher class under the infliction of 
similar injuries. Still however, though we may admit that the worm 
transfixed by a hook may not experience excessive pain, yet it must 
still undergo no inconsiderable degree of suffering; and that ought 
to be sufficient to deter a man of sensibility and humane feelings 
from pursuing an amusement, if so it must be called, which is to be 
accomplished by the torture of a weak and helpless creature. There 
is something too appalling in the idea of an animal being impaled 
on a steel hook, and seeing it writhe in pain, and that only for our 
sport. In the case of a fisherman by profession, who has to depend 
on his own skill and exertions for his daily bread, the thing is differ- 
ent:—he must obtain the fish by any means his ingenuity can 
invent; but I must regret that so many who are under no such 
necessity, and especially that men of education and cultivated 
minds, should condescend to employ this petty employment as a 
recreation.’ 

How many miserable beings, to whom trouble itself would seem 


a blessing, if it offered them a sensation, might benefit by the follow- 
ing hint !|— 


‘How many men of independence and leisure are there to whom 
life is a burthen; on whom time hangs like a weight of lead; and 
who are eager to plunge into any amusement that may make 
them forget themselves, and kill the passing time that is fleeting so 
rapidly to a close! How many persons ‘ have committed suicide 
from want of mental occupation; how many have gone mad by 
dreaming away their hours in reveries and foolish conceits! But 
what are these men, to whom time isaburden? Are they geologists, 
or astronomers, or chemists? Are they botanists or landscape- 

ainters ? Are they butterfly-hunters,—to use a term often spoken 
in derision? Are they naturalists or philosophers of any kind ? We 
may safely, I believe, answer in the negative. No one who pursues 
science, is likely to complain of the tédium vite, the ennui of modern 
times.’ 


We are inclined to believe that a love of natural history is inhe- 
rent in young minds, and that no pains would be found necessary 
to persuade them to the study. Not to check them, would in most 
cases be sufficient; and even minds a little sluggish, would be readily 
excited by a few such baits for curiosity to snap at, as» the 
following :— 

* Let me now turn your attention for a time to the element which 
composes our little streamlet and the wide-spread sea. Is it a sim- 
ple substance ?—No, it is composed of two other bodies joined in 
chemical union. And what are they? The very opposite to what 
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we might a priori imagine. They are two airs, and one of them is 
lighter than any air known; it is the lightest indeed of all pondera- 
ble substances. The one is oxygen, that part of the atmosphere 
which is absolutely necessary for the respiration of man and animals, 
whether they live in air or water. The other is hydrogen or inflam- 
mable air, so named because it burns, and a when a taper or 
flame of any kind is applied to it. Oxygen however is as necessary 
to combustion as it is to respiration, and hence the inflammable air 
will not burn unless oxygen be present. Now observe this singular 
fact :—these two gases form water by their combustion, and com- 
bustion itself is necessarily dependant on one of them, the oxygen ; 





and yet water, the product of the combustion of the two, is among 
the most effectual agents we can use to extinguish fire. The tor- 
rents of rain which fall during a thunder-storm are formed, in a con- 
siderable degree, at the time, by the inflammatory explosion of these 
two gases or airs, from their being ignited by the electric spark or 
lightning passing from one cloud to another. 

* At the town of Biddeford, in Devonshire, there is a long bridge 
of twenty-four arches across the Towridge river, near its junction 
with the Taw. At this bridge the tide flows so rapidly that it can- 
not be kept in repair by mortar. The corporation therefore, keep 
boats in employ to bring muscles to it, and the interstices of the 
bridge are filled by hand with these muscles. It is supported from 
being driven away by the tide, entirely by the strong threads these 
muscles fix to the stone-work ; and by an act or grant it is a crime, 





liable to transportation, for any person to remove these muscles, 
unless in the presence and by the consent of the corporative 
trustees.’* 


This little book, while it is calculated to fulfil the object of the 
author, in helping to spread a taste for the study of nature, will also 
be very acceptable to all whom worldly pursuits have not rendered 


callous to impressions from natural objects. It is one of those | 


pleasant volumes—of which it is a pity there are not a great many 
more,—that bring a taste of the country into the very smoke of Lon- 
don, and supply us at once with aramble and a companion. We must 





not forget to say that it is enlivened with a number of excellent little | 
engravings, let in between the type, in the manner of the library of | 
Entertaining Knowledge, &c. The work is considered rather dear, | 
we understand; but it is better to give a good price for genuine | 
characteristic prints, than to save a shilling or two, by having bad | 
ones. The swallow, in one of these prints, unites in a singular degree, | 
the look of pouting or nestling plumpness with the lurking spirit of | 
agility. You see he could be “ off” in a twinkling. | 


* Quoted from Daniel’s Rural Sports. 


JEREMY TAYLOR.* 





Avtuovueu the'title of ‘ Divines of the Church of England’ has an 
air of exclusiveness about it, not in accordance with the enlarged 
spirit of the times, we are not disposed to cavil at it or any other 
mode, by which the intellect of former days is introduced to public 
notice. This series commenced with Sherlock ; Barrow followed ; 
and the volume at present before us is the first of a selection from 
the works of Jeremy Taylor. It contains a pretty copious Life of 
the Bishop, by the Rev. T. S. Hughes, and Seven Sermons, display- 
ing more or less the diversified excellence which distinguished their 
author. Taylor’s father was by trade a barber, but educated so 
much above his rank in society as to be able to instruct his children 
in grammar and mathematics. When only three years of age, young 
Taylor was sent to a free grammar school at Cambridge ; at thirteen 
he was admitted a sizar at Caius College; and at 21, so rapid and 
extensive had been his proficiency in his various studies, that he 
took the degree of M.A.; and shortly after he lectured at St Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


‘ Here he preached,’ says a biographer, ‘ to the admiration and 
astonishment of his auditory; and by his florid and youthful beauty, 





his sweet and pleasant air, his sublime and raised discourses, he 
made his hearers take him for some young angel descended from 
the visions of glory.’ 

The hyperbolical strain of this passage need not make us doubt 
that he made a great and unusual impression. Having attracted 
the notice of Archbishop Laud, he derived some preferment from 
that prelate’s patronage; but it brought him into connection with 
the High Church and Prerogative Party, and thence involved him 
in the disputes and troubles which at that time agitated the country. 
Taylor adhered to the King’s party through all its struggles with 
the party opposed to Monarchy and the Church, by doing which he 
suffered great losses of fortune, and was two or three times impri- 
soned. During one of these periods of adversity, he published his 
‘ Liberty of Prophesying,’ a work which would now be deemed not 
sufficiently comprehensive; but at the time of its appearance it was 


* Divines of the Church of England ; with a Life of each Author, a 
eT Discourse, Notes, §c. By the Rev. T. S, Hughes, B.D. 
ZI. (Jeremy Taylor. Vol. 1.) 
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an evident advance beyond his contemporaries, many of whom, 
even among those with whom he coincided generally, were offended 
by it. He was not one, however, to qualify his principles so as to 
make them palateable to the zealots of his own party, but, on the 
contrary, took occasion to vindicate them, by showing their confor. 
mity to reason and to the spirit of the religion which they as well 
as he professed. 


‘ When,’ he says, ‘ a persecution did arise against the Church of 
England, and I intended to make a defensative for my brethren and 
myself, by pleading for liberty of our consciences to persevere in 
that profession which was warranted by all the laws of God and 
our superiors, some men were angry, and would not be safe that 
way, because I had made the roof of the sanctuary so wide, that 
more might be sheltered under it than they had a mind should be 
saved harmless : men would be safe alone or not at all, supposing 
that their truth and good cause was warranty enough against perse- 
cution, if men had believed it to be truth: but because we were 
fallen under the power of our worst enemies (for brethren turned 
enemies are ever the most implacable) they looked on us as men in 
mispersuasion and error. And therefore I was to defend our per- 
sons, that whether our cause were right or wrong (for it would be 
supposed wrong) yet we might be permitted in liberty and impunity; 
but then the consequent would be this, that if we, when we were 
supposed to be in error, were yet to be identified, then others also, 
of whom we thought as ill of, were to rejoice in the same freedom, 
because this equality is the great instrument of justice; and if we 
would not do to others as we desired should be done to us, we 
were no more to pretend religion, because we destroy the law and 
the prophets. Of this some men were impatient: and they would 
have all the world spare them, and yet they would spare nobody. 
But because this is unreasonable, I need no excuse for speaking to 
other purposes.’ 


By the success of the republican party Taylor lost his preferment, 
and was reduced to a state of indigence, from which he was relieved 
by the friendship and protection of Lord Carbery, a loyalist nobleman, 
at whose mansion in Wales he resided some years, and composed 
there many of his works. He afterwards became acquainted with 
the celebrated Evelyn, to whose interference he owed his liberation 
from the Tower, where he was confined in the year 1658, for having 
in one of his works, prefixed a portrait of Christ in the attitude of 
prayer, ‘a species of representation considered little less than idolatry, 
and prohibited by statute.’ Such was the spirit of those often-lauded 
‘good old times,’ With the Restoration Taylor’s worldly prosperity 
in some respects returned. He was elevated to the Bishopric of 
Down and Connor, and made Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin ; but the state of Ireland then, as now, was one of disorder, 
embittered by religious dissensions, the heat of which he endeavoured 
to allay by mild and conciliatory proceedings. He had the satis- 
faction of at least partially succeeding; for although the purita- 
nical clergy, the champions of the Covenant, repelled his advances to 
meet them in friendly conference, the laity were less wrong-headed, 
and were offended at the refusal of their pastors. The incessant 
activity and study of Taylor’s life were not without effect on his 
constitution, in addition to which he had to sustain many domestic 
calamities, the last of which was the death of one of his sons in a 
duel, and the irregular conduct of the other, who became the favour- 
ite companion of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. He died on the 
3rd of August 1667, in the 55th year of his age. 

Jeremy Taylor was twice married; his second wife was the 
natural daughter of Charles the First, and is said, ‘to have been 
brought up in much privacy by some relations in Glamorganshire, 
to have possessed a very fine person, of which a portrait, yet pre- 
served in the family, is a sufficient evidence, and both in countenance 
and disposition to have displayed a striking resemblance to her 
unfortunate father.’ 

We intended to give some extracts from the Bishop’s writings, 
and advert more particularly to his merits as an author and a 
preacher, but we must defer both to another paper. 


THE BOULEVARDS OF PARIS. 

The most remarkable feature in the general appearance of Paris, 
is the inner inclosure formed by the celebrated road called the 
‘ Boulevards.’ On the north side of the river, the Boulevards fol- 
low a line nearly midway, on an average, between the river and the 
wall. The space which they comprehend therefore, is but a small 
portion of that included within the outer boundary of the city. 
The length of this part of the road is about 5,200 English yards, or 
somewhat under three miles. That on the south side of the river is 
of far greater extent, approaching, as it does, throughout its whole 
sweep, very much closer to the wall, and in some parts entirely 
coinciding with it. It measures about 16,000 yards, or above nine 
miles in length. Each of these lines, although in reality forming an 
uninterrupted road from its commencement to its termination, is 
divided into a succession of parts, each having its particular name. 
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The northern Boulevards are twelve in number, the southern seven. 
We have nothing in England like the Parisian Boulevards. They 
may be generally described as a road or street, of great breadth, 
along each side of which are planted double rows of elms. But 
these shady avenues do not present merely a picture of rural beauty. 
Rising as they do in the heart of a great city, they partake also of 
its artificial elegance and splendour, and are associated with all the 
juxuries of architectural decoration. Considered merely as a range 
of streets, the Boulevards are hardly rivalled by any other part of 
Paris. Those to the north of the river are lined on both sides, 
throughout their whole extent, by buildings more uniformly hand- 
some than are those of almost any other street in the city, and by 
many which may be even described as magnificent. Some of these 
are private residences; others are shops, cafés, public hotels, and 
theatres. The crowds by whom so many parts of these Boulevards 
are frequented chiefly give to the scene its singular liveliness and 
prilliancy. The southern Boulevards, though equally beautiful, are 
far from being so much the habitual resort of the citizens ; but the 


walks, on this very account, have a charm for some moods of | 


mind which the others want. Another road, planted in a similar 
manner, has more recently been carried round the exterior walls of 
the city. It is distinguished from the inner Boulevards by the 
name of the ‘ Boulevards Exterieurs.—Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge. Paris and its Historical Scenes. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE HEART'S REVERIE, 
My friends, the blue sky, and the swelling sea, 
The bee-sucked flow’r and the bird-haunted tree, 
The green earth, and the ivy-covered bower 
Where the winds nestle in, in this calm hour 
Which I have stolen from the world to brood 
O’er you, and with you, in your solitude, 
(For ye all seem with spirit and feeling fraught, 
And, in your voicelessness, to pause with thought), 
Again I greet you—and again I find 
Your beauty soothe and elevate my mind. 
Dear Nature, whilst I thus commune with thee, 
Thy look a pensive mother’s seems to be, 
I love thee with the rapture of a boy, 
And, all thou givest, like a child, enjoy ; 
I love a flower—’tis sure to lose its hue, 
But then it never promised to be true. 
I love a leaf—yes, after it has strayed 
With the false winds and down in death is laid. 
It seems to pine for its forsaken tree, 
And in that pining seems to pity me. 
I love a bird, it sings and flies away, 
I love it still—it made no vow to stay, 
In fine, I love all things in earth and sky, 
As I would love my kind—without a sigh 
Into whose hearts that love I fain would pour, 
Full as yon gentle sea its waves upon the shore. 

SFORZA. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Asuse oF PriviteGe.—Pelisson (a French historian) was so 
much disfigured by the small-pox, that Madame de Sevigné said that he 
abused the privilege which men had of being ugly. 


Repusiican Equatity.—We copy the following from the 
New York General Advertiser :—A coloured man, a trader, in Charleston, 
S.C., recently broughta suit against a white man for debt. The book of 
original entries was exhibited in court; but as it had been kept by a coloured 
man, of course it was not admitted as evidence, and thus the honest black 
trader was non-suited. 


CuiLnpReN.—No man can tell but he that loves his children, how 
many delicious accents make a man’s heart dance in the pretty conversation 
of those dear pledges ; their childishness, their stammering, their little angers, 
their innocence, their imperfections, their necessities, are so many little 

manations of joy and comfort to him that delights in their persons and 

e0ciety,—Jeremy Taylor. 

APELLES TO CAMPASPE. 
I cannot paint thee while those heavenly eyes 
Wear that fond languishment—that tender mien ; 
For, sooth, I would not have their witcheries 
By prouder gazers than myself be seen, 
Oh! look less lovely—look as cold as snow, 
That none may, pausing on thy beauty’s line 
Writ on my canvass, sigh and wish to know 
The fair original of my design ! 
* Why should I mimic for the common stare 

The love-lit lightning of an angel smile, 

That, in my heart’s fond hopelessness, I dare 

To think, is meant my sorrows to beguile ? 

Campaspe ! look as beautiful as day, 

But from thy beauty take thy love away ! 

The Dwelling of Fancy: 








Tae Lorp Mayor or Lonpon Kine or Spaiy.—The conse- 
uences of caricaturing are made evident from an important letter in the 
erald of Friday, which informs the editor, ‘ upon undoubted authority,” 
that a carrier in Spain had been seized and thrown into a dungeon between 
Cadiz and Zeres, having been detected in the act of conveying to a gentle- 
man of the latter place an English caricature published some months ago, 
and entitled ‘Don-Key.’ The figure represented was supposed by the 
zealous authorities of Cadiz to be a caricature of King Ferdinand the Seventh 
in his robes. The poor carrier has been in prison three months, and his 
mules are empounded till the liberation of their master. The last fact we 
have from our own private correspondent at Port St Mary’s; it is not the 
least important part of the proceedings. Alas. 


Wartertoo Day.— Saturday, the anniversary of the eventful 
battle of Waterloo, is marked by a ceremony of the chivalric character of 
very peculiar interest. Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington and Prince 
of Waterloo holds his lands of Strathfieldsay by a tenure, the most hononr- 
able known to the feudal or modern law of arms. On the anniversary of 
the crown of his conquests, the last of that great series of battles in India, 
Portugal, Spain, Frauce, and Belgium. which marked his extraordinary 
career, the great captain is bound by his tenure to present to the King a 
tri-coloured flag ; the restoration of which, or its acceptance by his Majesty, 
is the token of a charter renewed. This suit and service is to mark to a 
grateful posterity the day when the valour of British troops and the skill of 
their general reached the climax of success and honour; winning, by the 
defeat of the Emperor in person. the last laurel from the crown that had 
been considered deathless. Each of Napoleon’s generals, that galaxy of 
military talent, had in succession yielded to Wellington and English sol- 
diers. On that day Napoleon and the imperial guard fled before them, and 
the ceremony we have indicated celebrates that triumph.— A/las. 


Touuine To Krrk.—In the old days of Scotland, when persons 
of property (unless they happened to be non-jurors) were as regular as their 
inferiors in their attendance on parochial worship, there was a kind of eti- 
quette, in waiting till the patron, or acknowledged great man of the parish, 
| should make his appearance. This ceremony was so sacred in the eyes of 
a parish beadle iu the Isle of Bute, that the kirk-bell being out of order, he 
is said to have mounted the steeple every Sunday, to imitate with his voice 
the successive summonses which its mouth of metal used to send forth. 
The first part of this imitative harmony was simply the repetition of the 
words Bell bell, bell bell, two or three times, in a manner as much resem- 
bling the sound as throat of flesh could imitate throat of iron. Bellim, 
belliem was sounded forth in amore urgent manner; bnt he never sent 
forth the the third and conclusive peal, the varied tone of which is called 
the ringing-in, until the two principal heritors of the parish approached, 
when the chime ran thus :— 


Belliim, Belellum, 








Bennera and Knockdow’s coming ! 
Bellium, Bellétium, 
} Bennera and Knockdow's coming ! 


Thereby intimating that service was instantly to proceed.— Notes to the 
Waverley Novels. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Cov ent-GarDEN.—Romeo and Juliet—-Napoleon Buonaparte. 
HayYMARK a Goldsmith—The Widow Bewitched—Paul Pry—Monsienr 
Tonson. 


Frencu Piays.—Le Solliciteur—Le Juif—Mons. Pique Assiette. 





Covent GARDEN. 
A GENTLEMAN of the name of Mason, brother, we believe, of a 
Mr Mason who appeared some years back on the London boards, 
| made his debut in the same quarter last night, as Romeo: but we 
| feel ourselves bound in courtesy to postpone our judgment of him, 
_as at the end of the second act, an apology was made for his extreme 
| hoarseness, and the indulgence of the audience requested in con- 
sequence. Hoarseness alone might not be much, otherwise KEAN 
would have had to apologize almost every night of his performance, 
and so might the new actor’s relation, Mr Joun Kemsie. But on 
a first night, any extraordinary access of a physical obstacle may 
reasonably be supposed to put all the actor’s faculties to a disad- 
vantage; and therefore we did not even stay to complete our 
opinion of Mr Mason. All that we shall say is, that he appears 
young, has an air of respectability, and a greater likeness to some 
of the Kempe connexions than to those on the stage, except in 
his voice, which reminded us so much at times of the high hollow 
tones of Joun Kemsxe, as probably to be owing to the same phy- 
sical causes, and therefore not likely to be very different at any 
time. This however, as we have just hinted, is no obstacle to Mr 
Mason’s ultimate success, if he should turn out to partake in any 
high degree of the better family qualifications. To our play-going 
ears we could not, indeed, help feeling it a recommendation. We 
did not admire it in his celebrated kinsman; but the sound was 
connected with old play-going times, and Joun Kempe jis gone, 
and we would fain hear him again if wecould. He seemed to have 
a value for Shakspeare’s lines, if he had nothing else ; and he looked 
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like our book-notions of the Catos and Coriolanuses; and even 
such images of fine actors are not to be had every day. 

Cuartes Kemste, who positively grows younger and younger 
except in fat, and puts forth green shoots of vivacity like an ever- 
lasting juniper, acted with his usual effect in Mercutio. Why will 
his daughter be perverse, and insist upon suddenly bridling up and 
making doleful majesty of the line about the “ ga-arish sun,” when 
her praises of Romeo ought to make her full of nothing but life and 
spirits. The critics may have objected to her mode of delivering the 
tine ; but love, she may be assured, objects to it much more. 





HayMaRKET. 
*We just dropt in’ here last night to watch the proceedings of 
Mr Paul Pry. We hardly knew him again. The lively, bustling 
Haartey had assumed his coat and was uttering his words, and doing 
his deeds; but unfortunately he had forgotten to drop his own 
peculiar quips, and nods, and knowing smiles; his abrupt and con- 
tinual compression of mouth, glowing of eyes, and incessant rest- 
lessness. He was going about his work too obviously; it was broad 
unmasked curiosity; it had none of the sneaking subtlety of prying. 
It seemed a mistake altogether. The play itself is amusing, 
and in the principal character hits off very well a common nuisance 
in society. Liston’s personation of it left nothing to desire, and 
the remembrance of him in it is a disadvantage to any other actor. 
Mrs Giover’s Mrs Sudtle is excellent, and she plays it as well as 
evere Mrs Humsy, in the waiting-maid, played, looked, and sang 

‘ Cherry ripe’—prettily. 








THIS EVENING. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
A FAVOURITE OPERA. 


After which, the New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir Water Scortt’s Novel of 
KENILWORTH. 
{By M. DesHayes.] 
The Music by Signor Costa. 
The Principal Characters by Mlle. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, 
Mile. Clara, Mlle. Zoe Beaupre. 
M. Lefebvre, M. Emile. M. Antoni, and 





Mile. Kaniel, 


M. Simon, M. Venafra. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
For the Benefit of Miss Inverarity. 
The Comic Opera of 
LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 
[By BickerstarF.} , 
Rosetta, Miss Inverarity. Lucinda, Miss Cawse. _ 

Deborah Woodcock, Mrs Gibbs. Housemaid, Mrs Daly. Madge, Miss Taylor. 
Sir William Meadows, Mr Egerton. Justice Woodcock, Mr Blanchard. 
Young Meadows, Mr Wilson. Hawthorn, Mr Braham. Eutace, Mr Duruset. 
Hodge, Mr Keeley. Carter, Mr Evans. Cook, Mr Turnour. 


in the course of the Evening, the Overture to ‘ Love in a Village ;’ Cc. M. Von 
Weber’s Overture to ‘Oberon;’ and Bishop’s Overture to ‘ The Miller and 
His Men.’ 


A Variety of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


To conclude with a Melo-Drama, called 


THE MILLER AND HIS MEN. 
[By Mr Pocock.) , 
Claudine, Mrs Vining. Ravina, Mrs Lovell. Lauretta, Miss P. Horton. 
Grindoff, Mr Farley. Count Friberg, Mr Parry. 
Karl, Mr Blanchard. Lothair. Mr Abbott. Kelmar, Mr Evans. 
Kreutz, Master Watson. Riber, Mr Henry. : 
Golotz, Mr Mears. Zingra, Mr Norris. 





THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
The Opera of 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
Countess Almaviva, Miss Land. Susanna, Miss Wells. 
Barbarina, Mrs T. Hill. Marcellina, Mrs Coveney. 
Count Almaviva, Mr Vining. Antonio, M. J. Cooper. Fiorello, Mr Huckel. 

Figaro, Mr Harley. Cherubino, Mrs Humby. Basil, Mr Bishop. 

Notary, Mr V. Webster. Sebastian, Mr Moore. 


After which, a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 


~ THE WIDOW BEWITCHED; OR, LOVE AT FAULT. 
(By Mr P. Farren.]} 
The Principal Characters: Miss Sidney, 
Mr W. Farren, Mr Vining, Mr Webster, Mr Coveney. 


To conclude with the Comedy of 
SPEED THE PLOUGH. 
[By Morton.) 
Dame Ashfield, Mrs Glover. Miss Blandford, Mrs Ashton. 
Lady Handy, Mrs Tayleure. Susan Ashfield, Miss J. Scott. 

Sir Abel Handy, Mr W. Farren. 
Bob Handy, Mr Vining. Sir ene Blandford, Mr H, Wallack. 
Morrington, Mr W. Johnson. fenry, Mr Cooper. 
Farmer Ashficld, Mr Webster. Evergreen, Mr Coveney. 
Gerald, Mr Mulleney. Peter, Mr V. Webster. 


To-morrow, Secrets Worth Knowing; A Roland for an Oliver; The Widow 
Bewitched. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 
COMIC ANNUAL, 

In Three Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part I.—Songs, ‘ London Exhibitions, 1830-31’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ 
Part Il.—Songs, ‘The Omnibus,’ and ‘ The Country Concert.’ 
Scena. 


Part III.—Song, ‘Thames Sailing Match.’ Song, ‘ Harlowe Bush Fair. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
The Comedy of 
THE HYPOCRITE. 
{By Bickerstarr.] 
Old Lady Lambert, Madame Simon. Young Lady Lambeat, Miss Scott. 
Charlotte, Miss M. C. Poole. Betty, Miss Nicol. 
Sir John Lambert, Mr D. Pitt. Colonel Lambert, Mr C. Hill. 
Doctor Cantwell, Mr Williams. Darnley, Mr Honner. Seward, Mr Maitland, 
Mawworm, Mr Vale. 
A Chinese Pas Seul, by Master Saunders. 


After which, a Nautical Drama, entitled 


BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. 
{By Mr D. W. Jerrovp.) 
The Overture and Music selected from Dibdin’s Songs, arranged and adapted by 
Mr Blewitt. 
Black-Ey’d Susan, Miss Scott. 
Admiral, Mr Gough. Captain Crosstree, Mr Honner. Doggrass, Mr D. Pitt. 
Gnatbrain, Mr Vale. Lieutenant Pike, Mr Maitland. Raker, Mr Ransford. 
Hatchet, Mr Almar. Jacob Twig, Mr Rogers. 

Blue Peter, with the Ballad of ‘ Black.Ey’d Susan,’ Mr Edwin. Quid, Mr Lee. 
William, (with a Parody on ‘ Bound ’Prentice to a Waterman,’) Mr C. Hill. 
Seaweed, Mr Asbury. 

A Double Hornpipe, by Mr C. Hill and Mademoiselle Rosier. 


Dolly Mayflower, Mrs Vale. 


To conclude with, by desire, a Drama, entitled 


DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 
Hermion, Miss M. C. Poole. Calanthe, Miss Scott. 

Eudosia, Miss Somerville. Phygenia, Miss Vincent. Arria, Miss Rumens. 
Rygcia, Madame Simon. Lyphrasia, Miss Jordan. Listea, Miss Nicol. 
Damon, Mr Osbaldiston. Dionysius, Mr D. Pitt. Pythias, Mr C. Hill. 
Philistius, Mr Almar. Damocles, Mr Gough. 

Melcthon, Mr Edwin. Procles, Mr Honner. Lucullus, Mr Lee. 

Fabius, Mr Webb. Pellagus, Mr Young. Arcus. Mr Hobbs. 
Aranthon, Mr Ransford. Naxillus, Mr Boulanger. 

Petus, Mr Willmot. Executioner, Mr Thomson. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Grand Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE RUSSIAN CAPTIVE. 
[By Mr Hatngs.} 
The Overture and the whole of the Music by the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 
Russians—Katherine, Miss Dix. Captain Werstoff, Mr Lejeune. 
Ultzi, Mr Davies. Hans Splitzic, Mr G. Smith. Count Zingerod, Mr Keppell. 
Turks.—Omar El Azim, Mr E. Seguin. Almorrad, Mr Spencer. 
Hassan Ali, Mr Bedford. Selim, Mr Bennett. 
Bulgarians.—Myra, Mrs W aylett. Andreas Walberg, Mr Marshall. 
Michael Rostopf, Mr Wilkinson. Rodolf, Mr Green. 
The Concerted Music, by Mrs Garrick, Misses Brothers, Forster, Berresford, 
Messrs Willing, Barnett, Young, and Jones. 
The Dances by Miss Ward, &c. 


After which, a Comic Piece, in Two Acts, called 
FALSE AND CONSTANT. 
Constance, Mrs Waylett, who will sing her Popular Ballads, ‘ Away to the Moun- 
tain’s Brow,’ and ‘ Meet me by Moonlight.’ 
Arabelle, Mrs Evans. Susan, Miss Andrews. 
Major Fitzcannon, Mr Hammerton. Mr Fairport, Mr Munroe. 
Harry Severton, Mr Marshall. Charles Trueman, Mr Spencer. Robert, Mr Davies. 
Mr Standish, Mr Porteus. And Sir Gerrge Darewell, Mr Green. 


To conclude with the Drama, in Two Acts, of 


BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. 
[By Mr D. W.Jerrovp.) 
The Overture and Music selected from Dibdin’s Songs, arranged and adapted by 
Mr Blewitt. 
Black-Eyed Susan, Mrs Evans. Dolly Mayflower, Mrs Saville. 
William, (with the Original Hornpipe) Mr Forrester. 
The Admiral, Mr Porteus. Quid, Mr G. Smith. 
Captain Crosstree, Mr Spencer. Lieut. Pike, Mr G. Lejeune. 
Blue Peter, Mr Bennett, with Gay’s admired Ballad of * All in the Downs.’ 
Yarn, Mr Davies. Raker, Mr Willing. Hatchett, Mr Barnett. 
Doggrass, Mr Munroe. Jacob Twig, Mr Marshall. Ploughshare, Mr Young. 
Gnatbrain, Mr Wilkinson. 





AsTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE.—Mazeppa—Rope Dancers 


—Ducrow’s Scenes in the Circle—The Battle of 
Waterloo. 


Cooxr’s Eguesrrian Circus, Great WINDMILL St. 
Haymarket.—Slack Rope, Herculean Feats, 
and Jumping, by Mr Williams—Grand Horse 
Combat— Master Cooke’s Vaulting Exercises— 
The Horses ‘ Pegasus’ and ‘ Harebell’—The 
Peruvian—Double Tight Rope—Rival Clowns— 
Lilliputian Bonaparte—Mr J. Cooke will appear 
in Six New Characters—The Brentford Election. 


Sav.er’s Wetis.—Canonbury Tower—English Pagi- 
nini—The Devil at Dunmow. 


Tueatre Sans Souci, Leicester Sovuare.— The Faith- 
ful [rishman—Jocko—Roland for an Oliver. 
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